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PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 


Resolution  Approved  by  the  Governing  Board 
OF  THE  Pan  American  Union,  May  7,  1930 

Whereas,  it  would  be  desirable  to  recommend  the  designation 
of  a date  which  should  be  observed  as  Pan  American  Day  in  ali 
thn  Republics  of  America  and  which  should  be  established  as  a 
commemorative  symbol  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  American  nations 
and  the  voluntary  union  of  all  in  one  continental  community; 

Whereas,  April  14th  is  the  date  on  which  the  resolution  creat- 
ing the  Pan  American  Union  was  adopted. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Resolves: 

To  recommend  that  the  Goverments,  members  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  designate  April  14th  as  Pan  American  Day  and 
that  the  national  flags  be  displayed  on  that  date. 
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ARGENTINA— CONTINENTAL  CORNUCOPIA 

T'hk  republic  of  Argentina  has  been  called  the  “Bread  Basket”  of 
South  America.  It  is  all  of  that,  and  much  more.  The  wealth  now 
yielded  by  the  soil  and  soil-born  industries  of  a country  more  than  a third 
the  size  of  continental  United  States,  impressive  as  it  is,  is  the  work  of  a 
population  hardly  that  of  the  state  of  New  York. 


The  potential  productiveness  of  a na- 
tion which  spreads  over  the  whole  south- 
ern section  of  South  America  east  of  the 
Andes  is  beyond  any  present  approxima- 
tion. Argentina  is,  in  all  truth,  a horn 
of  plenty;  and  the  horn  has  hardly  been 
tipped.* 

If  the  world  were  a great  jigsaw  puzzle, 
as  at  times  it  would  seem  to  be,  and  if 
some  idle  celestial  hand  should  fall  to 
toying  with  the  pieces,  into  the  area  that 
is  Argentina,  it  might  try  arranging  those 
of  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Min- 
nesota, Montana,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
Connecticut,-  Rhode  Island,  and  Ver- 
mont. Whether  or  not  the  pieces  could 
be  made  to  fit,  the  boundaries  of  Argen- 
tina would  contain  their  combined  areas, 
and  with  plenty  of  room  left  for  a play- 
ground six  times  as  large  as  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Nor  would  the  states  from  the  North 
American  republic  seem  wholly  out  of 
place.  For  the  Argentine  Pampas,  the 
great  central  plain,  like  Midwest  United 
States,  is  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
reaches  of  prairie  land.  Treeless,  but  of 
deep  and  fertile  soil,  temperate  and  with 
ample  and  evenly  distributed  rainfall, 
these  vast  plains  seem  especially  de- 
signed by  nature  for  the  growing  of  ce- 
reals and  the  raising  of  livestock.  Here 
is  the  heart  of  the  Argentine  economy, 
with  agriculture,  by  a wide  margin,  con- 
sistently maintaining  first  place.  From 
here,  too,  run  the  arteries — the  railways, 
highways  and  east-flowing  river  systems 
—carrying  the  wealth  of  the  hinterland 
into  the  thriving  ports  of  Rosario,  La 
Plata,  and  finally  into  world-famed  Bue- 
nos Aires,  capital  of  the  republic,  third 
largest  city  of  the  Americas,  a center, 
busy  as  beautiful,  of  upwards  of  three 
million  of  the  nation’s  thirteen  million 
people. 


The  “Great  Three’’  in  the  crops  of  the 
Pampas  are  wheat,  corn  and  flax.  Rank- 
ing behind  them,  but  of  Substantial  im- 
portance are  oats,  barley,  rye  and  bird- 
seed. But  the  cereals  and  livestock  of 
the  prairie  country  are  by  no  means  the 
sum  of  the  republic’s  rapidly  expanding 
husbandry.  In  the  north  is  a humid 
subtropical  region,  the  “Chaco,”  which 
produces  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  rice,  que- 
bracho and  about  four-fifths  of  the  na- 
tion’s cotton.  In  the  central  west,  ad- 
joining the  Andes,  is  an  area  of  light 
rainfall  where,  under  irrigation,  are 
grown  grapes,  olives  and  many  other 
fruits.  It  is  the  wine  region  of  Argen- 
tina. To  the  south  is  the  plateau  coun- 
try of  Patagonia,  heavily  forested  on  the 
mountain  slopes,  center  of  the  sheep- 
raising industry.  Alone  in  its  unpro- 
ductivity, at  the  southmost  tip  of  the 
continent,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
country  by  the  treacherous  Strait  of 
Magellan,  is  the  barren  and  desolate 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  home  of  primitive 
Indians. 

If  mining  is  dwarfed  in  comparison 
with  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  Ar- 
gentina is  not  lacking  in  mineral  re- 
sources. There  are  substantial  deposits 
of  copper,  manganese,  lead,  tin,  wolfram, 
zinc  and  other  minerals  in  the  mountain- 
ous provinces  along  the  western  border. 
In  two  southern  provinces,  as  well  as  in 
several  in  the  north,  wells  are  producing 
crude  oil  which  already  meets  more  than 
half  the  nation’s  requirements,  with 
promise  of  an  eventual  supply  for  all 
needs. 

Thus  favored  by  nature,  and  through 
the  skill  and  energy  of  its  people,  the 
Republic  of  Argentina  has  attained  its 
present  preeminent  position  among  the 
world’s  great  producing  nations.  . With 
these  advantages  and  with  a people  pos- 
sessed of  these  qualities,  it  faces  the  fu- 
ture with  faith  and  confidence. 
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BOLIVIA— HEART  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD 


SIX  COUNTRIES  CLAIM  Simon  Bolivar  as  liberator,  but  only  one  of  them 
took  his  name.  The  Republic  of  Bolivia  is  one  of  two  inland  countries 
pf  the  South  American  continent,  and  this  fact  has  played  no  small  part 
in  the  drama  of  her  struggle  toward  an  important  place  in  the  family  of 
American  nations. 


Bolivia  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  South 
America,  between  the  Equator  and  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn.  To  the  north  and 
east  is  Brazil,  and  to  the  southeast, 
Paraguay;  to  the  south  is  Argentina  and 
to  the  west,  Chile  and  Peru.  Between 
Bolivia  and  the  Atlantic  are  vast  forested 
plains,  and  toward  the  Pacific,  forbid- 
ding mountain  barriers.  Her  domain 
embraces  416,000  square  miles;  her  popu- 
lation about  3,500,000  persons. 

Before  the  Spanish  conquests  Bolivia 
was  a part  of  the  ancient  Inca  empire,  a 
mountain  fastness  peopled  by  Indian 
tribes.  Their  subjugation  was  of  a piece 
with  Francisco  Pizarro’s  conquest  of 
Peru.  Spurred  by  rumors  of  vast  stores 
of  gold  in  the  mountains,  repeated  ex- 
peditions were  made,  notably  by  a 
companion  of  Pizarro,  and  by  two  of  his 
brothers,  Hernando  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro. 

By  direction  of  Pizarro  the  notorious 
“encomienda”  system,  was  introduced. 
For  upwards  of  three  centuries  the  na- 
tive Bolivians  were  forced  to  live  under 
resident  governors  who  did  much  as 
they  pleased  with  the  more  humane 
decrees  of  the  Spanish  Crown. 

At  last  a spirit  of  revolt,  drawing  its 
inspiration  from  the  American  colonies 
ana  the  French  revolutions,  burst  into 
flame.  The  Spanish  governor  was  im- 
prisoned and  independence  proclaimed. 
But  the  early  revolutionists  were  soon 
captured  and  for  fifteen  years  there  was 
a dark  and  uncertain  period  of  guerilla 
warfare. 

Finally,  in  1821,  the  tide  turned  for 
the  revolutionists  when  news  came  of  the 
victories  of  Bolivar  and  San  Martin.  In 
1825  the  Spanish  authorities  fled  La  Paz 
and  the  next  year  the  new  State  adopted 
a constitution.  It  was  drawn  by  Bolivar 
himself,  and  the  new-born  republic  be- 
came Bolivia. 

The  Bolivia  of  today  is  a great  store- 
house of  natural  wealth.  Though  tin, 
by  a wide  margin,  takes  first  place  among 


mineral  deposits,  Bolivia  has  to  offer  also 
supplies  of  wolfram,  antimony,  silver, 
zinc,  lead,  copper,  gold  and  bismuth. 

Half  of  Lake  Titicaca  is  claimed  by 
Bolivia.  Ships  that  ply  its  waters  form- 
erly were  built  elsewhere,  dismantled, 
shipped,  and  reassembled  on  the  moun- 
tain lake.  At  an  altitude  of  12,500  feet, 
Titicaca  is  the  largest  South  American 
lake,  and  the  highest  steam-navigable 
body  of  water  in  the  world.  Its  facilities 
are  essential  to  the  economy  of  this 
Andean  land. 

Lacking  a seacoast  of  its  own,  Bolivia 
nevertheless  has  access  to  three  Pacific 
ports,  and  it  is  possible,  though  imprac- 
ticable, to  reach  her  by  a 2,000  mile 
voyage  from  the  Atlantic  up  the  Amazon 
and  Madeira  rivers.  Commerce  depos- 
ited at  Mollendo,  Peru,  reaches  her 
markets  by  rail  and  water,  while  the 
Chilean  ports  of  Arica  and  Antofagasta, 
by  rail,  are  open  to  her  exports.  On 
these  docks  in  other  days  it  was  not 
unusual  to  see  tin,  awaiting  shipment  to 
smelting  plants  in  England,  lying  beside 
processed  tin  that  had  travelled  from 
Malayan  and  East  Asian  mines  for  use 
in  a country  that  produces  one-third  of 
the  world’s  raw  metal. 

If,  largely  because  of  the  rugged  char- 
acter of  the  terrain  and  difficulties  of 
transport,  Bolivian  agriculture  falls 
short  of  meeting  the  country’s  needs, 
Uiere  are  large  areas  awaiting  the  farmer, 
lo  oe  sure,  Bolivia  can  export  surpluses 
of  nuts,  hides,  rubber,  cinchona  bark  and 
coca  leaves,  but  there  must  come  in,  as 
yet,  supplies  of  foodstuffs,  especially  of 
livestock,  wheat  and  sugar,  as  well  as 
machinery,  tools,  farm  implements, 
automobiles  and  trucks,  petroleum  and 
its  products. 

The  United  States  is  the  leading  ex- 
porter to  this  uniquely  beautiful  country 
which,  though  one  of  the  richest  poten- 
tially, must  still  look  to  its  neighbors  for 
many  supplies. 
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BRAZIL— “A  WORLD  IN  ITSELF 


The  domain  of  brazil,  the  only  Portuguese  speaking  nation  member 
of  the  sisterhood  that  comprises  the  Pan  American  Union,  covers  only 
a little  less  than  half  the  total  area  of  the  South  American  continent. 


Rudyard  Kipling,  seasoned  traveller, 
wrote  of  it  as  “A  world  in  itself.”  The 
proportions  of  the  country  are  gigantic. 
The  consequent  variations  in  life,  cli- 
mate, topography,  resources  and  prod- 
ucts are  in  keeping.  Brazil’s  frontiers 
are  so  far  flung  that  they  meet  with  those 
of  seven  of  her  nine  sister  republics  in 
South  America,  and  embrace  a country 
larger  than  our  continental  United 
States;  larger  than  all  of  Europe,  ex- 
cluding Russia. 

Nearly  half  the  population  of  South 
America  makes  home  of  Brazil.  From 
the  equatorial  jungles  of  the  basin  of  the 
majestic  Amazon  in  the  north,  Brazilian 
territory,  with  an  Atlantic  coast  line  of 
4300  miles,  sweeps  through  pleasant  and 
productive  uplands  far  into  the  south 
temperate  zone. 

These  central  and  southern  uplands 
are  the  heart  of  the  Brazil  of  today. 
Here  are  the  most  fertile  lands;  the  best 
grazing  areas.  From  here  comes  the 
famous  coffee,  base  of  about  two-fifths 
of  the  total  value  of  the  nation’s  exports 
From  here  come  the  cotton,  fruit  and 
livestock,  hides,  wax,  tobacco  and  other 
items,  which,  with  rubber  and  nuts  from 
the  Amazon  country,  Brazil  offers  in 
exchange  for  her  needs  in  machinery, 
tools,  fuel,  wheat,  chemicals,  automo- 
biles and  iron  and  steel  products.  Here, 
too,  in  a region  of  half  a million  square 
miles,  less  than  a fifth  of  the  country’s 
area,  lives  sixty  per  cent  of  a population 
of  forty-four  millions,  seventy  of  every 
hundred  at  work  in  agriculture  or  stock- 
raising. 

During  the  war  Brazil  sent  to  the 
arsenals  of  democracy  manganese  for 
the  manufacture  of  much  needed  steel; 
and  oil  from  the  castor  bean  essential  to 
the  lubrication  of  the  high-speed  engines 
of  fighters,  bombers  and  pursuit  planes. 


Her  troops  fought  side  by  side  with  those 
opposing  the  forces  of  aggression. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital,  is  a city  of 
more  than  a million  inhabitants.  But 
there  is  no  congestion  even  here.  Famed 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  capitals  of 
the  world,  a city  of  marble,  palms  and 
broad  avenues,  “Rio”  is  also  center  of 
commercial,  social  and  cultural  develop- 
ment; seat  of  a government  that  has 
given  education  high  place  in  its  activi- 
ties. 

Devotion  to  peace  and  the  pacific 
settlement  of  international  disputes 
is  an  outstanding  characteristic  of 
the  Brazilian  people.  Bordering  on 
every  other  country  in  South  America 
with  only  two  exceptions,  her  front- 
iers have  all  been  settled  by  peace- 
ful means.  In  the  realm  of  international 
law  and  diplomacy,  the  names  of  Bra- 
zilian statesmen  and  jurists  rank  high. 

As  in  other  countries  new  or  old, 
Brazil’s  form  of  government  represents 
a people’s  evolution.  Unlike  that  of 
many  of  the  young  nations  of  the  New 
World,  however,  from  discovery  and 
nrst  colonization  by  the  Portuguese 
Alvares  Cabral  at  the  turn  into  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  down  through  the 
rule  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  “the 
great  marquis,”  through  independence 
and  constitutional  monarchy  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Dorn  Pedros,  father  and 
son,  to  the  coup  d’etat  of  November  15, 
1889,  out  of  which  came  the  federal 
republic,  the  romance  of  Brazil  tells  of 
change  after  change  without  violence  or 
bloodshed. 

The  nation  has  been  a growth,  not  an 
eruption.  Its  natural  wealth  has  hardly 
been  touched;  its  native  genius  hardly 
revealed.  Its  potentialities  are  far  be- 
yond present  reckoning. 
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CHILE— COASTAL  EMPIRE 


IF  THAT  DROP  of  iodine  smeared  over  bruise  or  abrasion  could  share  the 
intelligence  and  tendencies  of  its  human  beneficiary,  it  would,  likely 
enough,  have  much  to  say  of  its  unappreciated  dignity  and  importance,  in 
war  as  in  peace;  of  its  parent,  nitrate  of  soda;  of  the  nitrate’s  power  in  life 
and  death  in  the  human  family;  and,  finally  of  the  w'orld’s  only  producer 
of  natural  nitrates  on  a commercial  scale — the  Republic  of  Chile. 


Chile,  an  empire  in  itself,  a great  rib- 
bon of  286,396  square  miles,  spread  along 
the  rim  of  the  Pacific  for  nearly  3,000 
miles,  reaches  farther  south  than  any 
other  nation  of  the  American  Continent. 
It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  “the 
California  of  South  America.”  If  there 
is  some  similarity  as  to  relative  location, 
shape  and  topography,  the  parallel 
cannot  be  carried  far. 

Two  Californias,  nearly,  could  be 
contained  within  the  boundaries  of 
Chile.  They  would  hold  Germany, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Holland  and 
Switzerland.  Cape  Horn  and  the  Chilean 
archipelago  are  about  as  far  from  the 
bleak  desert  country  of  the  north,  where 
are  the  nitrate  fields,  as  San  Francisco  is 
from  New  York.  The  belt  line,  at  its 
broadest,  is  about  the  distance  from 
Washington  to  New  York. 

Stretched  out  between  the  great 
Andean  mountain  range  and  the  Pacific, 
Chile  has  a climate  varying  from  the 
heat  of  the  baked  northern  desert  to  the 
snow  and  ice  of  the  stormy  deep  south. 
Nature  has  portioned  the  country, 
roughly,  into  three  productive  zones. 
In  the  extreme  south,  adjacent  to  the 
Strait  of  Magellan,  are  good  grazing 
areas  where  stock-raising  is  a rapidly 
developing  industry.  To  the  north  is 
the  great  Central  Valley,  famed  as  one 
of  the  world’s  garden  spots.  Here  all 
the  products  of  the  temperate  zone  and 
most  of  those  of  sub-tropical  climates 
grow  luxuriantly.  This  is  the  most 
thickly  settled  and  the  most  highly 
cultivated  part  of  the  country.  And 
here,  in  a fertile  valley  between  moun- 
tains and  sea,  is  the  beautiful  capital 
city  of  Santiago.  On  the  coast,  only 
116  miles  away,  is  the  equally  famous 
port  of  Valparaiso. 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  the 


zone  of  the  nitrate  fields.  During  the 
war,  as  the  struggle  in  defense  of  the 
ideals  of  the  New  World  was  in  progress, 
the  eyes  of  the  world  were  turned  with 
more  and  more  eagerness  toward  Chile’s 
desert  storehouse.  For  nitrate,  with  its 
by-product,  iodine,  is  a principal  item 
in  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  A 
necessity  of  war,  both  for  the  mak- 
ing and  mending  of  wounds,  it  is  price- 
less, too,  as  a nutrient  for  man  and  his 
husbandry. 

In  times  of  peace  and  normal  demand, 
Chilean  nitrate  is  second  only  to 
Chile’s  other  great  commodity,  copper. 
As  a world-producer  of  this  metal, 
Chile  is  outranked  only  by  the  United 
States.  The  country  has,  in  addition, 
surpluses  of  iron  and  coal.  After  more 
than  a hundred  years,  the  mining  of  gold 
has  been  resumed.  Recent  discoveries 
of  oil  seepages  may  be  herald  of  another 
great  industry  to  come. 

Chile’s  is  a republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, with  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  branches.  Its  present  constitu- 
tion dates  back  only  to  September  18, 
1925,  but  it  retains  many  of  the  im- 
ortant  features  of  one  adopted  nearly  a 
undred  years  before  it.  This  older 
constitution  was  largely  the  work  of  the 
great  statesman  Diego  Portales,  Min- 
ister of  State  under  President  Prieto 
from  1831  to  1841.  This  constitution,  in 
turn,  superseded  a still  older  one,  Chile’s 
first.  It  was  drafted  by  a committee 
appointed  by  the  famous  General  O’Hig- 
gins shortly  after  the  Chileans,  with  the 
help  of  the  Argentine  patriot  and  soldier, 
General  San  Martin,  defeated  Spanish 
royalist  forces.  This  triumph,  the  Battle 
of  Maipo,  April  5, 1818,  marks  the  end  of 
Spanish  power  in  Chile  and  the  birth  of 
the  Republic. 
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COLOMBIA— AGE-OLD  TREASURE  CHEST 

IF  THE  COFFEE  BEAN  has  been  given  place  of  honor  in  the  matter-of-fact 
ledgers  of  commerce  where  is  kept  the  account  of  the  Repubhc  of 
Colombia,  the  emerald  is  gem  serene  in  the  romance  of  the  country.  Its 
legend  reaches  far  back  of  history’s  record  of  the  New  World. 


When  Columbus,  on  his  fourth  and  last 
voyage,  sailed  along  the  Colombian 
coast,  but  without  making  any  attempt 
at  settlement  of  the  country,  on  a high 
plateau  in  the  Andean  Cordillera,  not 
far  from  where  the  capital  city  of  Bogota 
now  stands,  there  was  prospering  the 
kingdom  of  the  Chibchas.  It  was  a 
nation  of  highly  civilized  aborigines  not 
unlike  the  Incas  of  Peru.  The  Chibchas 
knew  about  the  emerald,  and  may  have 
worshipped  it. 

After  Columbus  came  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda,  in  1502.  Several  times  he  tried 
to  conquer  the  Chibchas,  and  failed. 
In  1536  three  expeditions,  one  led  by 
Belalcdzar,  first  lieutenant  of  Pizarro 
himself,  and  another  by  the  tactful 
Jimenez  de  Quesada,  converged  on  the 
lofty  kindgom.  Quesada’s  diplomacy 
prevailed  where  force  had  failed.  By 
agreement  with  the  Chibchas  he  laid 
out  his  headquarters,  now  Bogota,  near 
the  old  Indian  capital,  and  explorations 
were  started  in  all  directions. 

The  opening  of  mines  was  begun  in 
1540.  Today,  clustered  around  the 
emerald  in  this  Andean  treasure  chest, 
are  platinum,  gold,  silver  and  copper. 
Most  of  the  world’s  emeralds  now  come 
from  Colombia.  And  it  is  a fact  not 
widely  realized  that  the  stone  is  the  most 
precious  of  gems.  Carat  for  carat,  a 
flawless  emerald  may  easily  bring  three 
times  the  price  of  a flawless  diamond. 

Only  Russia,  at  times,  has  been  able 
to  take  first  place  from  Colombia  in 
output  of  platinum.  The  extent  and 
wealth  of  Colombian  gold  deposits  is 
still  largely  conjecture.  It  is  thought 
that  her  entire  Pacific  Coast  has  been 
formed  by  gold-bearing  alluvial.  Great 
stretches  have  never  been  explored  ex- 
cept by  Indian  hunters.  As  the  Pan 
American  highway  and  tributary  roads 
push  on,  these  and  other  areas  can  be 
opened  for  mining. 


Colombian  territory  covers  439,828 
square  miles.  Within  the  nation’s 
borders  the  Andean  mountain  system 
splits  into  three  parts,  joining  again  in 
the  extreme  south.  So  the  rivers  run 
north  and  south  in  the  valleys  between 
the  mountains.  The  climate  varies  as 
widely  as  do  the  altitudes.  Tropical 
along  the  coasts,  it  is  temperate  in  the 
higher  regions  inland.  Bogota,  with  an 
elevation  of  8,564  feet,  is  cool  and  health- 
ful the  year  around. 

There  is  a corresponding  variation  in 
products.  Prominent  in  export  trade 
are  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar  cane,  tobacco, 
bananas,  hardwoods  from  the  vast 
forests,  hides,  and  tobacco.  These,  with 
its  precious  stones,  its  platinum,  gold, 
silver  and  other  minerals,  Colombia 
offers  in  exchange  for  much  of  that  which 
it  still  needs  in  the  way  of  foodstuffs, 
textiles,  iron  and  steel  products,  railway 
supplies,  school  and  office  supplies, 
machinery,  automobiles,  agricultural 
and  mining  implements. 

And  not  to  be  ignored  in  any  reckoning 
is  the  fact  that  this  republic  is  the  only 
country  in  South  America  with  a seacoast 
on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
with  good  ports  on  both,  open  to  the 
trade  of  the  world. 

A veritable  treasure  chest  though 
Colombia  undoubtedly  is,  the  gem 
supreme,  in  the  mind  of  the  true  Colom- 
bian, is  the  fact  that  liberation  from  the 
yoke  of  Spain  came  at  the  hands  of  the 
Great  Liberator  himself — Simon  Bolivar. 
It  was  Bolivar  who  led  the  army  of 
patriots  to  victory  in  the  decisive  Battle 
of  Boyaca,  August  7,  1819,  but  it  was 
Santander,  “the  Man  of  Law’’  who 
established  the  constitutional  regime  of 
New  Granada,  the  republic  of  Colombia 
as  we  know  it  today.  “The  sword  has 
made  you  independent,’’  said  Bolivar, 
after  the  battle.  “The  law  will  make 
you  free.’’ 
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COSTA  RICA  THE  SCHOLARLY 

WHEN  THE  CONQUISTADORES  spoke  to  each  other  of  the  rich  coast, 
“la  costa  rica,”  they  were  not  only  distinguishing  between  the  Central 
American  region  which  is  now  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  and  an  area 
claimed  by  Christopher  Columbus  as  his  personal  property;  they  had 
visions,  too^  it  would  appear,  of  gold  to  be  had  for  the  gathering. 


If  the  name  was  based  on  a misconcep- 
tion, common  enough  in  those  days  of 
adventure  and  adventurers,  Spanish 
grandees,  long  stories,  and  not  a little  of 
disillusionment,  the  Costa  Rica  of  our 
day  presents  to  the  world  something 
which  it  appraises,  along  with  a good 
part  of  the  rest  of  enlightened  mankind, 
as  more  precious  than  gold. 

The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  has  3,000 
teachers  and  500  soldiers,  but  it  was  first 
of  the  American  nations  to  declare  war 
on  Japan  after  the  events  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor. There  is  one  school  for  each  800 
in  a total  population  of  650,000.  Pri- 
mary education  is  free  and  compulsory. 
Graduates  of  elementary  schools  have 
the  choice  of  going  further  in  the  schools 
of  fine  arts,  agriculture  and  commerce. 
Before  the  dream  of  a national  university 
became  a reality,  students  preparing  for 
careers  in  other  fields  had  to  go  abroad. 
But  now  schools  of  law,  pharmacy,  en- 
gineering, science,  liberal  arts,  dentistry 
and  medicine  have  been,  or  are  about  to 
be,  incorporated  into  the  university. 

For  the  national  university,  unques- 
tionably a tangible,  and  a beautiful  one, 
also  is  a symbol.  It  is  the  apex  of  an 
educational  system  of  which  anj^  nation 
rightly  could  be  proud. 

Costa  Rica’s  advanced  position  in  edu- 
cation, however,  is  not  by  any  means  the 
sum  of  her  riches,  not  even  if  there  be 
added  a tradition  inspiring  in  its  un- 
folding of  a people’s  struggle  through 
foreign  conquest  and  brigandage,  to 
independence  and  constitutional  self- 
government. 

Enlightened  government  stems  from 
this  devotion  of  the  Costa  Rican  to  in- 
tellectual attainments.  At  San  Jose, 
the  capital,  are  the  judicial,  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  govern- 


ment, supported  by  a constitution  that 
lists  125  articles  and  a bill  of  rights. 
Executive  power  is  vested  in  a president, 
elected  directly  by  the  people  for  four 
years.  He  may  not  serve  another  con- 
secutive term. 

Southernmost  of  the  five  Central 
American  republics  with  an  area  about 
that  of  West  Virginia,  Costa  Rica  like 
many  another  Latin  American  country 
can  but  guess,  as  yet,  at  the  extent  and 
character  of  its  natural  wealth.  The 
cordillera  trends  through  from  north- 
west to  southeast.  And  though  it  was 
not  where  the  Spaniards  of  old  could  lay 
their  hands  on  it,  there  was  gold  to  be 
had.  It  is  still  there,  for  the  most  part, 
awaiting  a day  of  improved  method  and 
better  transport  for  getting  it  out.  The 
mountains  rise  to  as  much  as  13,000  feet. 
A network  of  streams,  their  sources 
there,  invite  power  development  es- 
timated at  a million  horsepower— wealth 
of  another  sort. 

The  economic  and  social  heart  of  the 
country  is  in  the  plateau  region  of  the 
medium  altitudes  where  the  climate  is 
pleasant  and  healthful,  the  soil  and  rain- 
fall a boon  to  the  farmer.  From  this 
region  comes  the  Costa  Rican  coffee,  in- 
creasingly famous  for  its  exceptional 
quality  and  flavor.  England  has  stood 
first  as  buyer  of  it,  with  Germany  sec- 
ond and  the  United  States  third;  but 
with  the  loss  of  European  markets  in- 
creasing quantities  of  Costa  Rican  coffee 
are  being  consumed  in  this  country. 
The  coffee,  with  bananas  and  cocoa, 
makes  up  eighty-five  per  cent  of  Costa 
Rica’s  exports.  These,  with  some  gold, 
timber,  sugar,  hides  and  skins,  the  na- 
tion offers  its  neighbors  at  home  and 
abroad  in  exchange  for  what  it  needs  for 
its  bread-basket,  for  machinery,  fuels 
and  textiles. 
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CUBA— WORLD  SUGAR  BOWL 

Most  famous  of  all  contributors  to  the  world’s  supply  of  sweets,  Cuba 
had  perhaps  the  bitterest  struggle  for  independence  in  all  the  long 
story  of  New  World  revolt  against  Old  World  tyranny. 


Cuban  sugar  made  its  first  bid  for 
world  fame  hardly  twenty  years  after 
discovery  of  the  island  by  Columbus,  in 
1492.  Diego  VeUsquez,  sent  by  the 
Spanish  Crown  in  1511  to  subdue  the 
primitive  Siboneys  and  to  govern  their 
island,  tried  whether  the  newly  dis- 
covered land  would  .produce  the  luxury 
sweet.  The  result  made  news.  Sugar, 
in  those  days,  was  prized  chiefly  as  a 
medicine,  though  a taste  for  it  was 
spreading  among  the  riclu  who  alone 
could  pay  the  price.  The  Spanish  word 
“azucar”  was  a survival  of  the  ancient 
Persian  “shakar,”  meaning  small  grains. 
Famous  Arabian  doctors  had  used  it  in 
their  compounds.  The  Crusaders  had 
formed  a liking  for  it  in  the  Holy  Land 
and  had  done  not  a little  to  promote  its 
use  in  Central  Europe.  The  fifteenth 
century  saw  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
extending  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  into 
the  New  World. 

But  it  was  not  sugar,  not  luscious  Cu- 
ban fruits,  nor  delightful  climate,  nor 
great  natural  beauty,  nor  even  all  com- 
bined, that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  “Pearl 
of  the  Antilles”  as  romantic  choice  of 
title  for  Cuba.  All  played  their  part,  no 
doubt.  But  the  island’s  great  value, 
from  the  early  days  of  exploration,  con- 
quest and  colonization  to  independence 
at  the  turn  of  our  century,  was  geo- 
graphical. Spanish  conquistadores  used 
the  island  as  base  for  numerous  expedi- 
tions to  the  mainland . It  was  from  Cuba 
that  Cortez  set  out  for  his  conquest  of 
Mexico.  Habana  was  rendezvous  for 
ships  laden  with  treasure  for  Spain. 
French,  British  and  Dutch  buccaneers 
sought  repeatedly  to  wrest  the  port  from 
Spain,  and  failed.  With  Spain  at  war 
with  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1762, 
Habana  was  taken  by  a British  army, 
only  to  be  returned  to  Spain,  by  treaty, 
a year  later. 

So  it  was  more  because  of  the  island’s 
key  position  than  because  of  its  possi- 


bilities as  a producer  of  wealth  that  Cuba 
was  to  suffer  naore  than  others,  and  to 
win  through  to  independence  later  than 
any  other  American  republic  except 
Panama.  There  were  to  be  eighty  years 
of  bitter  struggle . They  were  to  produce 
national  heroes  such  as  Jos6  Marti,  Bar- 
tolom6  Mas6  and  Maximo  Gdmez;  to  cul- 
minate in  a war  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and 
Cuban  freedom  at  last. 

Sugar  still  leads  all  else  in  the  Cuban 
economy,  with  the  island’s  peculiarly 
fine  tobacco  second.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  day  will  not  come 
when  they,  as  well  as  the  pineapples, 
oranges,  grapefruit,  and  choice  vege- 
tables that  go  to  swell  Cuban  exports, 
will  give  place  to  minerals  in  the  sum  of 
the  nation’s  wealth.  Cuba  has  bitumen 
of  exceptional  purity  and  high  quality. 
It  is  believed  that  the  island’s  asphalt 
beds  will  one  day  give  it  high  place 
among  the  world’s  producers.  In  the 
province  of  Oriente,  and  in  other  regions, 
are  deposits  of  iron,  copper,  manganese, 
gold,  mercury,  zinc,  lead,  silver  and  an- 
timony, all  awaiting  further  exploration 
and  development. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Only  a ferrying  dis- 
tance from  Key  West,  with  regular 
steamers  running  between  its  ports  and 
those  of  the  United  States,  the  Republic 
of  Cuba,  important  as  it  is  in  the  world’s 
sea-lanes  of  today,  stands,  too,  at  a cross- 
roads of  the  air  commerce  of  tomorrow. 
Already  planes  of  the  Cuban-Puerto  Rico 
route,  with  stops  also  in  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  have  built  up  a 
considerable  passenger,  mail  and  light 
freight  traffic,  while  planes  of  the  Pan 
American  Airways  bound  for  Panama 
and  east  and  west  coast  ports  of  South 
America  call  at  the  busy  and  beautiful 
Cuban  republic  both  going  and  coming. 

Conspicuously,  Cuba  is  a country  of 
the  future.  The  full  luster  of  the  “Pearl 
of  the  Antilles”  has  not  yet  been  seen. 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC— THE  INDOMITABLE 

After  four  hundred  years  the  most  graceful  compliment  yet  paid  to 
the  land  that  today  is  the  domain  of  the  Dominican  Republic  remains 
the  tribute  of  its  discoverer  and  that  of  the  New  World,  Christopher 
Columbus.  He  called  it  “Hispaniola,”  or  Little  Spain,  and  man  has  not 
yet  invented  a soubriquet  more  flattering  than  favorable  comparison  to 
the  mother  that  sent  him  forth. 


Four  voyages  Columbus  made  to  the 
New  Lands  of  his  day,  but  it  was  to  the 
realm  of  Dominica  that  he  sent  his  be- 
loved brother,  and  it  was  to  that  earth, 
too,  the  Dominicans  stoutly  say,  that 
the  immortal  Columbus  himself  came 
for  his  6nal  peace. 

The  island  is  beneficent.  To  the  part 
that  is  Haiti  came  Sim6n  Bolivar  for 
haven  and  inspiration  when  the  cause  of 
freedom  fared  poorly  on  the  mainland 
of  South  America,  and  among  the  Do- 
minicans, Jose  Marti,  Cuban  patriot, 
found  refuge  to  plot  the  entanglement  of 
mighty  nations  that  was  to  deprive  Spain 
of  Cuba  and  her  last  New  World  colony. 

Independence  came  hardly  to  the  Do- 
minicans, more  so  than  to  any  other  land. 
Three  nations  they  fought,  and  three  na- 
tions they  defeated  . . . Spain,  France 
and  Haiti,  before  they  emerged  untram- 
meled and  free,  an  island  kingdom  of  the 
people. 

Lying  below  Florida  and  stretching  to 
the  east  and  south  in  a leisurely,  broken 
curve  are  the  Antilles,  first  outposts  of 
unknown  lands  to  greet  the  eyes  of  Co- 
lumbus. Midway  among  them,  second 
in  size,  is  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  called 
“Haiti”  by  its  aborigines  because  of  its 
broken  and  mountainous  surface.  The 
western  one-third  of  Hispaniola  is  the 
republic  which  retained  for  itself  the 
ancient  name  of  the  island.  The  eastern 
two-thirds  is  the  Dominican  Republic. 
In  its  modern  and  busy  port  and  capital 
city,  Ciudad  Trujillo,  still  stand  ruins 
of  the  old  Spanish  colony  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, the  name  given  by  Columbus  to 
the  first  European  city  in  the  New  World. 

About  a third  the  size  of  neighboring 
Florida,  the  Dominican  Republic  is  three 


times  as  densely  populated.  Four  moun- 
tain ranges,  thickly  wooded,  cross  the 
country.  The  Central  Cordillera,  divid- 
ing the  republic  into  almost  equal  parts, 
is  the  chief  watershed.  In  this  range  is 
Monte  Trujillo,  10,417  feet,  the  highest 
peak  in  the  West  Indies.  The  valleys 
and  lowlands  are  uniformly  fertile. 
With  this  natural  endowment,  and  with 
other  known  sources  of  wealth  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison,  the  nation  has  made 
agriculture  a sure  and  solid  base  for  its 
economy. 

In  early  colonial  times  sugar  was  the 
principal  product  of  the'  great  planta- 
tions, source  of  the  wealth  which  made 
Santo  Domingo  one  of  the  most  prized 
of  the  Spanish  dependencies  in  the  New 
World.  So  today,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  contributor  to  it,  sugar 
holds  first  place  in  the  republic’s  growing 
prosperity.  Sugar  makes  up  close  to 
three-quarters  of  the  value  of  Domini- 
can industries,  but  a progressive  and 
alert  Dominican  government,  alive  to 
past  lessons  in  the  uncertainties  of  reli- 
ance on  one-crop  prosperity,  is  well  along 
in  a planned  agricultural  economy  in  a 
country  predominantly  agricultural. 
Following  sugar  in  the  world’s  trade  list- 
ings of  Dominican  offerings  are  cocoa, 
coffee,  molasses,  starch,  corn,  bananas 
and  tobacco  in  steadily  increasing 
volume  and  value. 

As  today  the  Dominican  citizen  can 
look  back  with  pride  over  four  and  a half 
centuries  of  struggle  for  independence, 
often  seemingly  hopeless,  so  he  can  look 
forward,  with  confidence,  as  his  country 
takes  increasingly  important  part  in  the 
life  and  affairs  of  a united  American 
family  of  nations. 
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ECUADOR  THE  AMAZING 

“T^cuador  rides  the  equator.” 

Pi  The  characterization  is  apt.  The  American  republic  whose  domain 
falls  part  on  one  side  of  the  earth’s  belt  line  and  part  on  the  other,  and 
whose  name  was  drawn  from  the  fact,  is  a country  of  startling  contrasts, 
amazing  changes,  breath-taking  possibilities. 


A region  about  equal  to  the  territory 
taken  up  in  the  United  States  by  Wyo- 
ming, Ecuador  comes  close  to  running 
the  gamut  in  climates. 

In  the  hot  and  humid  lowlands  along 
the  Pacific  is  a strip  averaging  about  40 
miles  in  width.  No  more  fertile  area  is 
to  be  found  an3rwhere  in  South  America. 

In  the  cold,  dry  regions  high  up  in  the 
snow-capped  Andes  are  known  deposits 
of  the  world’s  most  precious  metals, 
untouched. 

In  between,  as  though  fashioned  by 
some  titan  criss-crossing  of  Andes  and 
transverse  mountain  ranges,  are  the 
“Hoyas.”  They . are  temperate  and 
healthful  basins  set  in  rugged  beauty  to 
combine  in  a fertile  plateau  300  miles 
long  and  20  to  30  miles  wide.  On  this 
plateau  and  on  the  slopes  toward  the 
Pacific  is  settled  almost  the  whole  of  the 
population  of  the  republic.  • 

On  the  other  side,  to  the  east  of  the 
Andes,  is  the  Montana.  Here  is  another 
country;  an  Ecuador  hardly  changed 
from  what  it  was  before  Columbus  dis- 
covered America.  It  is  a region  of  dense 
forests,  of  sheer  cliffs,  of  deep-cut  canons. 
Here,  within  a few  miles,  are  abrupt  fall- 
ings-away  from  18,000  feet  or  more  to  400 
or  500  feet. 

Here  rivers  finding  their  source  in  the 
snows  of  towering  peaks  plunge  from  the 
inter-mountain  plateau-land  to  a plain 
below,  to  spread  out  and  interlace  as  they 
make  their  way  to  the  Amazon  and  the 
Atlantic.  The  temperature  is  high. 
Here  and  there  along  the  water  courses 
are  settlements  of  primitive  Indians.  It 
is  virgin  territory,  of  infinite  possi- 
bilities. 

By  no  means  least  in  Ecuador’s  amaz- 
ing catalog  of  the  unusual  are  the  famed 
Galapagos  Islands,  600  miles  off-coast 
and  directly  under  the  equator . Though 
of  some  fertility,  their  chief  value  is  sci- 
entific. The  islands  came  by  their  name 
through  discovery  there  of  giant  land 


tortoises  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
except  on  the  Mascarene  Islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Darwin  explored  the 
Galapagos  in  1835  and  his  study  of  rare 
forms  of  life  found  there  strongly  influ- 
enced his  “Theory  of  Evolution.”  All 
wild  life,  including  wild  donkeys,  is 
rigorously  protected  by  the  government. 

On  the  plateau  between  the  two  ranges 
of  the  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  9,371  feet, 
stands  the  ancient  city  of  Quito,  capital 
of  today’s  republic  as  it  was  capital  of  the 
Quito  Kingdom  before  the  coming  of  the 
white  man.  Quito  is  one  of  the  three 
New  World  cities  to  antedate  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  Mexico  City  and 
Cuzco,  Peru,  are  the  others.  Quito, 
though  a thoroughly  modern  city  of  over 
100,000,  retains  still,  if  tenuously,  some 
of  the  flavor  of  an  ancient  culture  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Incas  of  Peru.  Once 
reached  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  it  is 
now  connected  by  rail  with  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador’s  largest  port,  only  297  miles 
away. 

Cacao,  ivory  nuts,  rubber,  coffee,  cot- 
ton, sugar  cane,  kapok,  rice,  fruits — so 
runs  partial  list  of  Ecuador’s  products  of 
the  soil.  Unique  among  the  fruits  is  the 
“naranjilla,”  which  suggests  the  tomato, 
the  orange,  the  grapefruit,  the  raspberry 
and  pineapple,  but  is  none  of  them. 

Unique  among  Ecuador’s  industries 
are  the  gathering  of  vegetable  ivory  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  hat  of  native 
straw  which,  through  error  of  California 
gold  prospectors  as  to  its  origin,  was  to 
become  famous  as  the  “Panama  Hat.” 

Unique  among  Ecuador’s  rich  mineral 
deposits — gold,  silver,  copper,  alumi- 
num, mercury,  petroleum — is  guayaquil- 
lite,  highly  valued  for  explosives. 

So  Ecuador  “rides  the  equator,”  hold- 
ing place  unique  in  the  family  of  New 
World  nations;  eagerly  absorbed  in  the 
adventure  of  discovering  ways  ever  new 
for  turning  to  use  a rich  natural  heritage, 
peculiarly  its  own. 
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EL  SALVADOR— INDEPENDENT  COFFEE  CUP 

Prophetic  vision  must  have  been  given  that  Spanish  padre  landing  with 
the  conquistadores,  in  1524  when  he  blessed  as  El  Salvador,  “the 
Savior,”  the  land  that  was  later  to  become  the  smallest,  the  most  densely 
populated,  and  the  most  independent  of  the  Central  American  republics. 


For  almost  three  centuries  under 
Spanish  colonial  rule  revolt  was  dor- 
mant, but  it  flowered  in  1811  with  the 
example  of  the  English  colonies  in  the 
New  World  as  inspiration.  First  of  the 
Central  American  colonies  to  seek  inde- 
pendence from  the  mother-land,  the 
next  thirty  years  was  time  of  travail  for 
the  little  giant,  which  was  to  emerge  in 
1841  to  a sovereignty  and  freedom  that 
never  since  has  been  seriously  chal- 
lenged. That  spirit  of  independence 
distinguishes  El  Salvador  in  the  com- 
pany of  nations  today. 

El  Salvador  ranks  fourth  among  the 
world’s  great  coffee  growers,  and  the 
coffee  bean  adds  up  to  four-fifths  of  the 
nation’s  exports.  Figuratively,  but 
quite  accurately,  coffee  is  the  life  blood 
of  the  nation’s  economy.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  the  whole  of  Salvadorean 
industry  and  productivity. 

An  industry  unique  is  the  queerly 
named  balsam  of  Peru,  distinctly  Salva- 
dorean. Discovered  by  the  Indians, 
used  widely  by  the  Spanish,  this  balsam 
is  an  ointment  with  natural  antiseptic 
properties  that  promotes  the  healing  of 
wounds.  It  is  derived  from  the  sap  of  a 
tree  that  grows  only  along  a small  stretch 
of  land  bordering  the  Pacific.  The  trees 
cannot  be  tapped  until  they  are  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  the  balsam 
when  run  is  cooked  locally  in  large 
vessels.  Thousands  of  pounds  are  ex- 
ported annually. 

Sugar,  henequ6n  and  rice  enter  im- 
portantly into  El  Salvador’s  export 
trade,  wMle  corn,  beans,  millet  and  some 
wheat  are  grown  for  food.  Manufac- 
tures, too,  steadily  expanding,  are  almost 
exclusively  for  home  needs.  From  its 
henequ6n  El  Salvador  makes  its  own 
bags  for  its  coffee.  From  San  Salvador, 


the  capital,  center  of  industry  and  com- 
merce as  well  as  of  government  and 
culture,  factories  are  supplying  the 
domestic  market  with  cotton  cloth, 
silk,  goods,  hats,  soap,  hosiery,  shoes, 
tobacco  products  and  beer.  The  coun- 
try still  looks  to  its  neighbors  and  the 
United  States,  however,  for  most  of  its 
cotton  textiles,  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures, automobiles  and  trucks,  wheat  and 
wheat  flour,  drugs  and  medicines. 

The  only  Central  American,  republic 
without  a seacoast  on  the  Atlantic,  El 
Salvador  has  a coastline  of  about  160 
miles  on  the  Pacific,  with  La  Libertad, 
Acajutla,  and  La  Unidn  the  chief  ports. 
It  shares  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  40  miles 
wide,  with  its  immediate  neighbors, 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  It  is  a land 
of  mountains,  hills,  rivers  and  upland 
plains. 

Modern  in  government  and  operating 
under  a planned  economy,  for  years  it 
has  been  paying  special  attention  to 
problems  of  internal  transportation. 
Rail  lines  from  the  port  of  Acajutla  and  a 
splendid  hard-surfaced  highway  from 
La  Libertad  extend  to  San  Salvador  and 
the  interior.  Under  the  government’s 
highway  program,  the  western  half  of 
its  section  of  the  Pan  American  Highway, 
which  runs  the  full  length  of  the  country, 
has  been  completely  hard-surfaced.  It 
links  El  Salvador  with  Guatemala  on  the 
West  and  Honduras  on  the  East. 

This  progressive  and  democratic  mem- 
ber of  the  New  World  is  but  2800  miles 
from  San  Francisco  and  3200  miles  from 
New  York  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Its  outlook  is  as  eager  and  alert  as  the 
pilots  of  the  planes  which  connect  it  and 
all  its  busy  centers  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 
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GUATEMALA—SEAT  OF  ANCIENT  CULTURE 

A THOUSAND  YEARS  before  Columbus  was  to  come,  when  Rome  was  in 
ruins  and  the  shadow  of  the  Dark  Ages  was  beginning  to  fall  over 
Europe,  a sculptor,  copper  of  skin  and  delicate  of  feature,  was  at  work 
on  a massive  statue  which  was  to  give  final  touch  of  artistry  and  dignity 
to  a temple  set  high  in  the  mountains  of  a region  to  be  known  in  far-off 
centuries  as  Central  America. 


The  statue  was  finished.  Standing 
slightly  atilt,  it  can  be  seen  today  in 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city  of  the  Mayas, 
Quirigu^,  60  miles  from  busy  Puerto 
Barrios,  Guatemala.  It  is  known  to 
science  as  "Stela  K.”  On  it  an  inscrip- 
tion in  hieroglyph  records  the  Maya 
date  9.18.15.0.0,  3 Ahau,  3 Yax,  or  ap- 
proximately 635  A.D. 

The  pyramid  temple  of  Uaxactlin;  the 
ruins  of  Tikal  and  ChacuM,  in  the  si- 
lences of  the  deep  forests,  speak  of  the 
triumphs  and  splendors  of  ages  gone; 
of  two  great  empires  stretcWng  into 
antiquity  half  a thousand  years  before 
Christianity;  of  strong  and  enlightened 
peoples.  They  knew  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  the  melting  and  fashioning 
of  gold  and  silver^  the  arts  of  husbandry; 
they  lived  their  lives  in  accordance  with 
a remarkable  religion , they  were  skilled 
in  certain  arts  and  sciences,  and  they 
spoke  tongues  highly  developed  and 
rich  in  color. 

Guatemala,  for  at  least  one  long 
period,  was  lofty  seat  of  this  pre-Colum- 
bian civilization.  Scientists,  painstak- 
ingly uncovering  buried  cities,  edifices 
demolished  by  time  or  by  man,  endeavor- 
ing to  decipher  hieroglypLucs,  have 
established  the  great  age  of  this  Indian 
people. 

Lying  at  altitudes  4,000  to  11,000  feet 
above  tne  sea,  Maya  rulers  chose  this  land 
as  seat  of  empire,  as  centuries  later  it 
was  to  attract  colonial  overlords  who 
made  it  site  of  Spanish  power  in  Central 
America. 


The  people  of  Guatemala  are  among 
the  most  /colorful  of  the  Americas. 
Lineal  descendants  of  the  Mayas,  they 
have  preserved  many  of  the  rites  and 
customs  of  their  ancestors.  Maya  reli- 
gion has  given  way  to  priest  and  church, 
but  their  fiestas,  dances,  music,  retain 
the  flavor  of  other  years. 

Guatemala  has  its  rightful  place  of 
distinction  in  the  practical  world  of 
trade.  The  coffee  it  produces  is  unex- 
celled in  quality  anywhere  in  the  world, 
and  leads  the  nation’s  exports.  Four- 
fifths  of  an  annual  production  of  about 
130,000,000  pounds  go  abroad.  Other 
increasingly  important  items  on  the 
republic’s  export  list  are  bananas,  sugar, 
cacao,  chicle,  rubber,  cattle,  hides, 
skins  and  woods,  cabinet  and  dye  woods 
especially.  Awaiting  further  explora- 
tion, development  and  transportation 
facilities,  all  included  in  the  planning  of 
a progressive  and  energetic  Government, 
are  known  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  lead,  zinc  and  antimony,  with  great 
unexplored  regions  containing  probable 
stores  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Yet,  with  all  of  this;  with  all  the  wealth 
in  minerals;  with  all  the  present  and 
potential  fruitfulness  of  lowlands,  lofty 
valleys  and  timbered  mountain  fast- 
nesses, the  greatest  and  most  satisfying 
of  all  Guatemalan  treasure,  in  the  ap- 
praisal of  those  who  put  value  on  things 
of  the  spirit,  is  the  rich  tradition  of  a 
culture  of  ages  gone  which  finds  expres- 
sion still  in  the  daily  life  of  the  people 
of  this  modern  New  World  republic. 
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HAITI— “MOUNTAINOUS  ISLAND” 


Next-door  neighbor  to  the  United  States,  Haiti,  the  only  French- 
speaking  republic  in  America,  is  a land  of  a thousand  farms. 
Jutting  from  the  Caribbean  about  fifty  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Cuba 
is  the  mountainous  tropical  island  of  Hispaniola,  where  Columbus  made  the 
first  settlement  in  the  New  World.  The  island  is  shared  by  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  smaller  of  the  two,  Haiti  is  the  more  populous; 
is,  in  fact,  the  most  thickly  settled  of  all  American  republics,  with  a density 
of  populatio'n  about  that  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  a territory  of 
10,700  square  miles,  two-thirds  mountains  and  one-third  fertile  slopes  and 
coastal  plains,  nine  of  every  ten  in  a population  of  three  million  find  their 
livelihood  in  agriculture.  The  soil,  too,  is  the  chief  financial  support  of 
their  progressively  modern  government.  From  it  come  the  coffee,  cotton, 
sugar,  sisal  and  bananas  which  make  up  about  90  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
exports,  with  coffee  alone  accounting  for  three-quarters  of  the  total. 


Under  the  enterprise  of  the  French  to 
whom  the  western  end  of  the  island  was 
formally  ceded  in  1697,  Haiti  became  the 
brightest  pearl  in  the  French  colonial 
empire.  With  new  wealth  pouring  in  in 
the  form  of  sugar,  indigo,  coffee  and  cot- 
ton, the  landed  overlords  were  naturally 
in  high  spirits  over  the  colony  on 
Hispaniola  recently  ceded  by  Spain. 

But  the  productivity  of  the  former 
Spanish  colony,  called  Saint  Domingue 
by  the  French,  lay  in  the  work  of  slaves 
brought  continuously  and  in  great  num- 
bers from  Africa.  By  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  Saint  Domingue’s 
slave  population  had  reached  400,000  of  a 
total  of  about  470,000.  The  end  of  the 
system  that  was  producing  the  wealth 
was  but  a scant  five  years  away. 

The  story  of  Haiti’s  struggle  for  liberty 
is  one  of  the  most  stirring,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  tragic,  of  all  the  romances  of 
the  rise  of  free  nations  in  the  New  World. 
Through  it  runs  the  name  of  a national 
hero,  Tousaint  Louverture;  and  second 
only  to  Louverture  the  name  of  Jean 
Jacques  Dessalines,  leader  of  the  final 
revolt  and  first  chief  of  the  Government 
of  free  Haiti. 

Louverture,  a figure  truly  extraordi- 
nary, was  a former  slave  of  African  stock. 
At  the  time  when  the  ground-swell  of  the 
French  revolution  was  beginning  to  be 
felt  in  the  Americas  Louverture  had  risen 
through  colonial  military  ranks  to  be- 
come a General  in  the  French  army  and 
Governor  of  Saint  Domingue.  He  called 


an  assembly  which  declared  for  inde- 
pendence, adopted  a constitution  and 
made  him  Governor  for  life.  Napoleon, 
then  First  Consul,  outraged,  sent  a 
powerful  expedition  of  troops  and  war- 
ships under  command  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  General  LeClerc.  After  a number 
of  fierce  battles  the  colonists  were  de- 
feated and  Louverture,  captured  through 
treachery,  was  sent  to  France,  to  die  in 
prison,  in  1803. 

Attempt  by  the  French  to  re-establish 
slavery  was  signal  for  a second  revolt 
under  the  leadership  of  Dessalines  who, 
like  Louverture,  was  a French  general  of 
African  blood.  A bitter  struggle  of  a 
year,  during  which  the  French  army  lost 
50,000  men  and  50  generals  in  battle  and 
by  yellow  fever,  ended  in  triumph  for  the 
colonists.  Among  the  dead  was  LeClerc 
himself.  On  January  1,  1804,  Saint 
Domingue  proclaimed  its  independence 
and  took  again  the  old  Indian  name, 
Haiti. 

The  Haitians  of  today,  after  nearly  150 
years,  are  still  building  from  the  devas- 
tation of  two  wars  for  independence  in 
which  extensive  irrigation  systems  were 
destroyed  and  farm  lands  laid  waste. 
Steadily,  as  a sovereign  state,  the  nation 
moves  not  only  toward  a production  such 
as  the  “Queen  of  the  Antilles”  once 
yielded  to  France,  but  looks  forward,  and 
with  reason,  to  the  day  when  its 
products,  greater  and  more  varied  as 
farm  methods  advance  under  a long- 
range  plan,  will  far  surpass  all  previous 
achievements. 
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HONDURAS— HOME  OF  THE  TIMBER  KING 

They  fell  the  mahogany  by  the  light  of  the  waning  moon. 

The  fact  that  the  wood  of  the  Timber  King  of  the  tropics  is  best  if 
the  ttee  is  felled  at  night  and  when  the  moon  is  in  its  last  quarter  may  have 
come  down  from  an  ancient  civilization  which  flourished  centuries  before 
Cape  Honduras  became  New.World  threshold  for  Columbus. 


However  and  whenever  mahogany 
wood  and  moon  phase  first  became  con- 
nected, modern  botany  supports  as  fact 
what  once  was  thought  to  be  no  more 
than  native  superstitition.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  mahogany  tree  is  sound- 
est, most  free  from  sap  and  of  richest 
color  if  cut  at  night  when  the  moon  is  on 
the  wane.  Recognition  of  the  curious 
fact  accounts  in  no  small  measure  for  the 
fame  of  Honduran  mahogany  wherever 
choice  woods  are  in  demand.  And  ma- 
hogany, though  by  no  means  predomi- 
nant in  an  appraisal  of  the  potential 
wealth  of  Honduras,  is  certain  to  play  an 
increasingly  important  part  in  the  repub- 
lic’s commerce  and  prosperity. 

True  mahogany,  the  familiar  dark- 
colored  wood  of  solid  furniture  and  fine 
veneer,  is  supplied  to  the  world  by  a tree 
native  to  Mexico,  Central  America, 
Panama,  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  the 
islands  of  the  Caribbean.  With  a grow- 
ing life  of  200  years  or  more,  it  may  reach 
a height  of  a hundred  feet  and  attain  a 
girth  that  five  men  with  joined  hands  can 
hardly  encircle.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a mahogany  grove.  True  monarch  of 
the  forest,  the  tree  grows  in  splendid 
isolation,  rearing  its  branches  crownlike 
above  surroundjng  growth.  The  ma- 
hogany huntsman  climbs  to  some  limb 
that  will  give  him  view  of  the  forest  roof. 
He  marks  the  mahogany  by  its  yellow- 
reddish  leaves,  climbs  down  and  leads 
the  cutters  through  the  jungle,  hacking  a 
road  to  the  tree. 

If  precious  woods  did  not  enter  into 
the  dreams  of  Spanish  treasure-hunters, 
precious  metals  did.  And  in  compara- 
tively recent  years  Honduras  has  been 
giving  substance  to  the  dreams.  Ten 
years  ago  the  value  of  the  republic’s  gold 
exports  was  but  $4,220.  In  1940  the 
figure  stood  at  $863,975.  Honduras  to- 
day is  the  second  largest  Central  Ameri- 
can producer  of  gold.  Near  Teguci- 
galpa, capital  of  the  republic,  is  the 
famous  Rosario  mine  of  San  Juancito. 


In  other  departments  are  old  Spanish 
mines,  still  rich,  and  many  underde- 
veloped deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
antimony,  mercury,  lead  and  iron. 

Home  of  the  Timber  King,  Honduras 
also  produces  the  plebeian  banana,  her 
largest  export  crop.  Bananas  grow  wild 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country  up  to 
an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  Cultivation 
of  the  fruit  for  export  is  confined  to  the 
rich,  hot  lands  along  the  north  coast. 
Export  shipments  from  Puerto  Cortez 
and  other  ports  run  close  to  thirteen  mil- 
lions of  bunches  a year,  with  the  Uhited 
States  taking  about  four-fifths  of  the 
total. 

Mountainous  throughout,  Honduras 
has  been  handicapped  for  centuries  by 
lack  of  land  transportation.  Denied  for 
this  reason  normal  access  to  ports  and 
markets,  the  people  pioneered  in  air 
freight  transport,  and  established  a pat- 
tern that  has  been  followed  extensively 
by  their  neighbors.  In  Honduras  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  the  freight  plane 
carrying  to  market  an  amazing  variety 
of — ore,  coffee,  fruit,  and  livestock  in 
exchange  for  manufactured  commodities 
from  other  lands. 

Honduras  is  a country  of  remarkable 
scenic  beauty.  Between  the  various 
branches  of  the  mountains  that  rise  to 
10,000  feet  are  extensive  valleys  and 
plateaus,  fertile  and  well  watered.  The 
most  famous  is  the  highly  productive 
plain  of  Comayagua,  40  miles  long. 
Careful  planning  by  a forward-looking 
government,  which  is  giving  particular 
attention  to  problems  of  transport  pecul- 
iarly difficult  in  so  rugged  a country,  is 
steadily  taking  advantage  of  great  natu- 
ral opportunity  for  immense  crops  of 
cacao,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  coffee,  to- 
bacco, fruits  and  other  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical products.  A population  now 
well  past  the  million  mark  still  looks  to 
other  countries  to  meet  its  needs  in  cot- 
ton goods,  food  stuffs,  chemicals,  shoes, 
machinery,  tools,  and  iron  and  steel 
products. 
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MEXICO— PATRON  OF  INDIAN  CULTURE 

Aztec  legend  has  it  that  Popocatepetl  and  his  bride,  Ixtaccihuatl,  came 
- to  the  entrance  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  on  their  honeymoon.  Giant 
that  he  is,  Popocatepetl  found  the  40-mile-'wide  valley  too  narrow  for  his 
bulk,  and  asked  his  bride  to  rest  while  he  explored  for  another  passage. 
Unsuccessful  in  his  quest,  Popocatepetl  returned  to  find  his  spouse  asleep, 
and  solicitously  settled  himself  to  wait  the  end  of  her  aeon  nap. 


Through  the  centuries  heTias  watched 
faithfully  by  her  side,  but,  annoyed  like 
many  a man  before  and  since,  he  sighs 
now  and  then  with  a breath  of  ashes  and 
lava  at  the  perversity  of  womankind. 

Popocatepetl  is  a volcanic  mountain 
riven  to  infrequent  eruptions,  whose 
hoary  head,  18,000  feet  in  the  clouds,  may 
on  a fair  day  be  seen  from  any  one  of  the 
modern  hotels  in  Mexico  City  built  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  tourist. 
Joined  to  it  is  the  mountain.  Sleeping 
Woman  or  Ixtaccihuatl,  wrapped  in  a 
snowy  shroud,  and  out  of  this  proximity 
grew  the  legend. 

The  story  makes  delightful  nonsense, 
but  it  serves  to  highlight  a characteristic 
of  the  Mexican  people — reverence  for  and 
preservation  of  Indian  lore  and  legend, 
song  and  story,  culture  and  civilization. 

In  councils  of  State,  in  commerce  and 
the  arts,  the  Indian  has  been  given 
freedom  to  achieve  high  place  in  shaping 
his  nation’s  destiny,  and  with  equal  pride 
the  modern  Mexican  may  claim  as  herit- 
age the  blood  of  Indian  ancestor  and 
Spanish  conqueror. 

Northernmost  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics,  Mexico’s  cultural  fabric  had 
its  berinnings  further  into  antiquity 
than  the  archeolorist  has  as  yet  been 
able  to  travel  with  certainty.  Several 
civilizations  were  to  appear  and  thrive 
before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  Mayas  and  others  left  cultures  which 
still  puzzle  the  scientist.  Buried  cities 
of  days  long  gone  hint  of  a Mexico 
^mmed  by  centuries  but  living  still. 

First  in  silver,  second  in  antimony, 
third  in  lead,  fourth  in  mercury,  fifth  in 
zinc,  sixth  in  gold,  seventh  in  petroleum; 
— so  runs  the  account  of  Mexican  tangi- 
bles on  the  pre-war  production  sheets  of 


the  world.  For  Mexico  is  one  of  the 
world’s  richest  mineral  countries. 
Nearly  every  state  has  mines.  And  be- 
yond the  visible  wealth  are  stores  un- 
found, unused  or  scarcely  touched  in  tl^e 
rugged  fastnesses  of  the  Sierra  Madre. 

But  if  treasure  such  as  this  drew  the 
conquistadores  of  Old  Spain,  and  others 
after  them,  it  does  not  hold  first  interest 
for  the  Mexican.  Agriculture  is  the 
keystone  of  Mexican  economy.  About 
seven  out  of  ten  of  the  nation’s  more  than 
nineteen  millions  live  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

Lying  in  tropic  and  temperate  zones, 
with  productive  lowlands  and  fertile 
plateaus,  in  possible  diversification  of 
crops  Mexico  enjoys  an  advantage  held 
by  few  nations.  Crops  range  from  the 
henequ6n  or  sisal  hemp  of  sub-tropical 
Yucatan  to  the  wheat  of  the  central 

Elateau  and  the  long-fiber  cotton  of 
ower  California.  Corn,  the  leading 
crop,  is  grown  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  country.  From  it  comes  the  famed 
“tortilla,”  a truly  national  institution. 
Other  important  soil  products  are  coffee, 
bananas,  beans  (frijoles),  nuts,  rubber, 
chicle  and  tobacco. 

Though  in  recent  years  Mexican  manu- 
facturing has  been  expanding,  with 
Monterrey  as  center,  the  country  still 
looks  largely  to  others  for  machinery, 
textiles,  steel  products,  automobiles, 

gaper  and  miscellaneous  manufactures. 

ut  more  and  more,  with  development  of 
airways,  railways  and  highways,  Mexico 
is  maldng  use  of  a rich  natural  endow- 
ment and  directing  it  into  its  own  and 
the  world’s  trade  ^annels.  And  as  the 
Pan  American  Highway  pushes  south- 
ward, the  country  of  Maya  and  Aztec 
plays  host  to  mounting  thousands. 
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NICARAGUA— OCEAN  LINK  OF  TOMORROW 


Nicaragua  is  thu  largest  of  the  Central  American  republics.  Its  terri- 
tory, about  that  of  Wisconsin,  forms  an  isosceles  triangle  wedged 
into  the  middle  of  Central  America,  with  the  Pacific  as  the  western 
boimdary  and  the  Atlantic,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  as  the  eastern. 


From  northwest  to  southeast  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Sierra  Madre  mountain 
system  cuts  through  Nicaragua,  dividing 
it  into  two  parts  which  have,  as  yet,  little 
access  to  each  other.  The  smaller  of 
these,  the  narrow  Pacific  Coast  region, 
is  about  a quarter  of  the  country’s^  total 
area  of  57,000  square  miles.  But  here  is 
most  of  the  apiculture  of  the  nation,  and 
nearly  half  its  population  of  about  a 
million  and  a half.  Here,  too,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  famed  Lake 
Managua,  about  200  feet  above  sea  level, 
is  Managua,  the  capital  city. 

Almost  completely  destroyed  by 
earthquake  and  fire  in  1931,  the  city  has 
risen  again,  more  modern  but  fully  as 
beautiful  as  of  old.  The  larger  eastern 
section  of  the  triangle  is  for  the  most  part 
mountainous.  Most  of  the  large  rivers 
emptying  into  the  Atlantic  rise  in  the 
central  cordillera  region.  The  Rio 
Grande  de  Matagalpa  flows  eastward 
through  a large  gap  in  the  mountains, 
and  in  its  valleys  are  most  of  the  cattle 
ranches  of  the  country. 

Lying  placidly  between  mountains 
and  coasts  are  the  two  fresh  water  lakes 
for  which  Nicaragua  is  famous.  Into 
them  empty  the  mountain  streams  of  the 
western  slopes.  The  smaller  of  these  is 
Lake  Managua,  38  miles  long  and  10  to 
16  miles  in  width.  The  other.  Lake 
Nicaragua,  is  an  elliptical  body  of  water 
90  miles  long  and  39  miles  at  its  widest. 
It  is  about  135  feet  above  sea  level  and 
has  always  been  an  important  factor 
in  the  transportation  of  the  country. 
Davila,  the  first  Spanish  conqueror, 
called  it  “Freshwater  Sea.”  From  Lake 
Nicaragua,  on  its  way  to  the  Atlantic, 
flows  the  San  Juan  River.  Together, 
these  lakes  cover  nearly  3,500  square 
miles.  These  lakes  and  the  San  Juan 
River  long  have  been  discussed  as 
possible  routes  of  a second  canal  linking 
Atlantic  and  Pacific.  In  the  days  of  the 


California  “Gold  Rush,”  there  was 
lively  interest  in  the  possibility.  A 
definite  step  in  the  direction  of  such  a 
waterway  is  a treaty  recently  entered 
into  by  the  governments  of  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica  for  the  canalization  of 
the  San  Juan.  This  would  open  the 
way  for  navigation  of  ships  of  medium 
size  from  the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Nicaragua 
and  speed  the  development  of  the  whole 
region. 

Columbus  was  the  first  white  man  to 
set  eyes  on  Nicaragua.  In  September  of 
1502,  according  to  the  story,  nearing  the 
Central  American  coast  on  his  last 
voyage,  he  was  overtaken  by  a storm. 
Finding  safety  in  an  unknown  harbor, 
so  great  was  his  relief  that  he  called  the 
jutting  point  of  land  “Gracias  a Dios,” 
(Thanks  Be  to  God).  So  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Nicaragua  got  its  name. 

Conquest  did  not  follow  close  on  the 
heels  of  discovery,  however.  It  was  not 
until  after  Balboa  discovered  the  Pacific 
and  claimed  it  all  in  the  name  of  the 
Spanish  king  that  there  was  begun  a 
period  of  conquest  and  Spanish  rule,  to 
last  for  three  years  beyond  three  cen- 
turies. Movements  toward  independ- 
ence there  were,  but  the  country’s 
development  into  a free  nation  was 
delayed  by  attempts  of  various  foreign 
powers  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
Nicaraguans.  At  last,  rid  of  foreign 
interference,  Nicaragua  was  to  enjoy  a 
period  of  tranquility  which  has  been 
marked  by  a steady  advance  in  the 
political  and  economic  life  of  the  nation. 

In  the  world-market  of  today  Nica- 
ragua can  offer  gold,  coffee,  bananas, 
lumber,  cotton,  live  stock  hides  and 
sugar.  To  supply  its  own  needs,  the 
country  requires  from  other  nations, 
cotton  goods,  machinery,  tools,  iron  and 
steel  products,  oil,  chemicals,  drugs, 
automobiles  and  trucks. 
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PANAMA— HEMISPHERE  GATEWAY 

Gateway  between  oceans  become  battle  arenas,  gateway  by  land  for 
nations  of  two  continents  girded  for  defense  of  hard-won  liberties, 
the  Panama  of  the  present  is  as  vital  to  the  cause  of  the  Americas  as  it 
was  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  Spanish  power  in  the  New  World  in  days 
closely  following  discovery. 


Only  eleven  years  after  Columbus,  on 
his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  was  exploring 
every  indentation  of  the  Caribbean  Coast 
of  Panama  in  search  of  a way  through  to 
Cathay,  Vasco  Ndnez  de  Balboa  was 
forcing  his  way  through  tropical  isthmus 
jungle  and  across  mountain  range  to 
astound  the  world  with  his  discovery  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Hardly  six  years  were  to  pass  before 
Pedro  Arias  de  Avila,  following  Balboa, 
was  to  found  the  old  city  of  Panama 
which  was  later  to  become  seat  of  a 
Spanish  colonial  government.  Jurisdic- 
tion ranged  from  Nicaragua  in  the  north 
to  the  Strait  of  Magellan  in  the  south, 
including  the  provinces  of  Cart?igena, 
Peru,  Chile  ana  what  is  now  Argentina. 

A dozen  years  more  and  Francisco 
Pizarro  was  setting  out  from  Panama  for 
his  conquest  of  Peru.  The  city  of  Pan- 
ama became  port  for  the  shipment  to 
Spain  of  the  treasure  and  splendor  of  the 
Inca  empire,  and  the  distribution  center 
of  imports  from  the  mother  land  to  the 
colonies  in  the  New  World. 

It  performs  that  function  today.  But 
the  commerce  of  Spain  has  diminished 
to  a trickle,  and  now  a host  of  younger 
nations  say  whose  ships  and  whose  goods 
may  cross  the  50-mile  wide  Isthmus,  in 
the  man-dug  ditch  that  mingles  the 
mighty  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific. 

As  early  as  1529  a lieutenant  of  Balboa 
foresaw  the  need  for  a canal.  For  the 
potentates  of  Spain  he  prepared  the  first 
survey  of  a route,  but  it  was  Cortez, 
immortal  for  his  conquest  of  Mexico,  who 
wrote,  “No  matter  at  what  cost,  we  must 
build  a canal  at  Panama.” 

Landmarks  of  French  ambition, 
de  Lesseps’  attempts  at  ditchdigging. 


doomed  to  failure  by  the  mosquito,  may 
be  seen  in  Panama  today.  It  was  not 
until  Goethals  and  Gorgas,  the  one  fight- 
ing the  elements,  the  other  disease, 
earned  the  fascinated  interest  of  the 
world  that  the  herculean  labor  of  linking 
the  oceans  by  canal  was  triumphantly 
completed  in  1914. 

Safely  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
youthful  nationhood,  and  now  an  inde- 
pendent republic  with  constitutional 
guarantees  to  her  people,  Panama  ceded 
to  the  United  States  the  right  to  build 
and  to  operate  a gateway  for  world  com- 
merce that  left  to  the  pages  of  history 
the  trek  of  sailing  ships  around  Cape 
Horn. 

For  an  annual  sum  the  United  States 
by  treaty  has  obtained  the  land  for  five 
miles  on  either  side  bordering  the  Canal. 
To  the  credit  of  both  parties  be  it  said 
that  no  more  than  petty  problems  have 
disturbed  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant. 

A curious  geographical  paradox  is  the 
fact  that  the  Atlantic  or  Caribbean 
entrance  to  the  Canal  is  farther  west 
than  the  Pacific  terminus. 

Almost  from  discovery,  Panama  has 
taken  leading  role  in  the  movement  of 
the  world’s  goods,  fruitage  of  peace, 
and  spoils  of  war.  Though  the  republic 
has  its  own  important  place  as  a producer 
it  is  known  the  world  over  for  its  ba- 
nanas, cocoanuts,  hides  and  skins,  balata 
and  rubber,  tagua,  cacao,  pearl,  hemp, 
tortoise  shell  and  gum — its  position  and 
function  as  vital  gateway  between  oceans 
and  continents,  gives  it  a part  even  more 
prominent  than  in  centuries  past  in  the 
ever-changing  drama  that  is  history  in 
the  making. 
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PARAGUAY— LAND  OF  RIVERS 

American  nations  in  various  ways  have  recognized  the  culture  of  the 
native  race,  but  the  Paraguayan  has  adopted  and  taken  for  his  own 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  Guarani  Indian  whom  the  Spanish 
settler  found  in  occupation  of  the  inland  plains  that  mark  the  confines  of 
the  republic  today. 


In  other  lands  the  dialect  of  the  abo- 
rigine has  faded  largely  into  the  misty 
past,  and  scientists  labor  long  to  de- 
cipher ancient  hieroglyphics  on  tomb, 
or  stele,  or  native  paper.  But  the  Guaram 
was  a live  rich  language,  with  verbs  and 
sentence  structure  adapted  to  the  men- 
tality of  the  conquering  people.  Its  use 
was  fostered  by  the  Jesuits,  who  traded 
the  precepts  of  the  church,  translated 
into  the  native  tongue,  for  the  devotion 
and  worship  of  the  native,  and  felt  satis- 
fied with  the  bargain. 

Guaranf  today  is  the  second  language 
of  Paraguay.  Spanish  is  the  official 
speech,  but  Guaranf  is  heard  alike  in 
social  discourse  and  legislative  chambers. 
There  is  no  similar  instance  of  the  kind  in 
America. 

Perhaps  the  virility  of  Guaranf  grew 
from  the  ease  of  travel  afforded  the 
native  by  the  numerous  streams  of  Para- 
guay. Although  1,000  miles  inland, 
Paraguay  is  somewhat  inaccurately  re- 
ferred to  as  one  of  two  land-locked  coun- 
tries of  South  America;  the  other  is 
Bolivia.  It  is  true  that  her  access  to  the 
sea  is  by  courtesy  of  her  neighbor  Argen- 
tina, but  an  early  scribe  more  accurately 
spoke  of  Paraguay  when  he  said  of  it  that 
“each  town  has  its  river  and  each  home 
its  brook.” 

Part  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
country  and  Argentina,  the  river  Para- 
guay bathes  the  shores  of  Asuncidn,  Para- 
guayan capital,  and  stretches  more  than 
1,500  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  conti- 
nent. It  is  navigable  most  of  that 
length.  Numerous  tributaries,  and 
those  of  the  Alto  Parand  and  the  great 
Pilcomayo  water  more  than  well  all  but 
the  northwestern  quarter  of  the  country. 

The  native  Guarani  was  selective  in 
material  things.  “Caa!”  was  his  word 


fqr  a drink  that  brought  a gustatory  glint 
to  the  eyes  of  the  initiated  the  world 
over.  The  Spaniards  called  it  “yerba” 
and  the  gourd  for  drinking  of  it  “mate,” 
and  the  two  words  are  now  used  to 
describe  the  beverage  preferred  by 
millions  of  Americans  to  China  tea  or 
American  coffee.  The  drink  is  not  dis- 
tinctly Paraguayan,  although  perhaps 
more  universally  used  there  than  else- 
where. They  have  issued  a postage 
stamp  to  commemorate  its  virtues. 
Citizens  of  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  other 
countries  are  devotees. 

The  fragrant  “yerba  mate”  is  by  no 
means  Paraguay’s  only  tnaterial  bid  for 
distinction.  There  is  the  wood  of  the 
quebracho,  or  “axe-breaker”  tree,  one 
of  the  hardest  known,  used  increasingly 
by  makers  of  furniture.  Paraguayans 
use  it  for  ties  for  their  rapidly  expanding 
railways.  An  industry  has  grown  around 
a process  for  extracting  tannin  from  it. 
Paraguay’s  quebracho  forests  are  a store- 
house of  wealth,  as  yet  hardly  touched. 

With  a healthful,  tropical  climate, 
an  abundance  of  good  soil  and  a wealth 
of  waterways,  Paraguay’s  agricultural 
development  is  in  pace  with  the  steady 
advance  in  government,  industry  and 
education.  More  than  sixty  colonies  of 
foreign  peoples  are  busy  with  stock- 
raising  and  farming.  Prominent  among 
them  is  a colony  of  Mennonites,  from 
Canada  and  our  own  West. 

For  export,  beside  its  tea,  wood  and 
quebracho  extract,  Paraguay  offers  hides, 
tobacco,  oil  of  petit-grain,  beef  prod- 
ucts, and  vegetable  oils.  But  it  must 
look  to  neighbors  and  the  outside  world, 
as  yet,  for  foodstuffs,  hardware,  ma- 
chinery, medicines,  automobiles,  ready- 
made clothing. 
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PERU— JANUS  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD 


The  sheinb  of  Peruvian  nationality,  like  the  shrine  of  Janus  in  ancient 
Rome,  has  two  doors.  Through  one  the  citizen  of  the  republic  of 
today  may  look  back,  and  with  pride,  over  the  splendor  of  centuries  gone; 
through  the  other,  and  with  reason,  to  still  greater  brilliance  in  centuries 
to  come. 


Culturally,  Peru  is  the  oldest  of  the 
South  American  nations.  For  at  least 
four  centuries  before  the  Spaniards  ap- 
peared, the  territory  now  included  in 
thejrepublic  was  the  heart  of  the  empire 
of  the  Incas,  Indians  of  the  Quecha 
tongue.  It  spread,  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest,  from  north  of  Quito 
to  south  of  the  River  Maule,  in  central 
Chile.  When,  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  intrepid  but  ruthless 
Francisco  Pizarro,  after  repeated  vain 
attempts,  made  conquest  of  the  Incas, 
their  empire  had  achieved  a civilization 
unsurpassed  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  equaled  only  by  the  Mayas  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico. 

At  that,  but  for  internal  quarrels  and 
a regal  fratricide,  Pizarro  might  have 
failed  entirely  to  subdue  a brave,  sturdy 
and  cultured  aboriginal  people.  Not 
long  before  the  Spaniards  came,  the 
empire  had  been  divided  into  two  parts, 
ruled  separately  by  the  two  sons  of  the 
Inca  Huayna  Capac.  A feud  had  de- 
veloped. Atahualpa  of  the  north  de- 
feated Huascar  of  the  south.  Huascar’s 
followers  were  in  revolt  when  the  Spanish 
appeared.  To  the  tragedy  of  civil  war 
was  added  the  humiliation  of  capitula- 
tion. And  to  cap  it  all  came  execution 
by  the  conquerors  of  Atahualpa,  the 
last  of  the  Inca  rulers.  Rapidly  the 
centuries-old  empire  crumbled.  Not 
even  when  Pizarro  was  murdered  by  his 
own  followers  was  there  heart  left,  or 
leadership,  to  attempt  revolt  and  res- 
toration. 

There  was  to  be  another  period  of 
splendor,  however,  but  of  a far  different 
sort.  For  two  of  the  three  centuries  of 
Spanish  rule,  Lima,  the  city  of  kings,  was 
to  be  the  seat  of  a vice-royalty,  which 
held  sway  over  all  Spanish  territory  in 
South  America,  except  Venezuela,  as 
far  north  as  Panama.  By  the  time  of  the 


revolution  Lima  had  become  the  richest 
and  most  aristocratic  of  colonial  capitals 
and  the  chief  Spanish  stronghold  in 
America.  But  as  a climax  to  a series  of 
sporadic  revolts,  most  of  them  sup- 
pressed, the  Spanish  grip  was  to  be 
broken  for  all  time  when  a revolutionary 
army,  under  the  leadership  of  Sucre,  was 
triumphant  in  the  decisive  Battle  of 
Ayacucho,  'December  9,  1824.  Under 
constitutional  government,  the  nation 
has  gone  steadily  ahead,  intent  on  build- 
ing from  the  ruins  of  ancient  grandeur  a 
“new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last.” 

Larger  than  Texas  and  California 
combined,  traversed  by  the  giant  Andes 
which  reach  to  heights  of  22,000  feet, 
Peru  lies  entirely  within  the  tropics,  its 
climate  tempered  by  the  cold  of  the 
Humboldt  current.  In  spite  of  rich 
mineral  stores,  agriculture  and  stock- 
raising  still  support  about  85  per  cent 
of  the  republic’s  seven  millions,  of  whom 
four  million,  at  least,  are  direct  descend- 
ants of  the  proud  race  of  the  Incas. 

The  chief  crops  are  cotton,  sugar, 
wheat,  rice,  corn,  potatoes,  beans  ana 
barley.  The  republic  is  virtually  self- 
sufficient  in  meats  and  has  wool,  hides 
and  skins  to  spare  for  export  trade.  To 
meet  its  needs,  however,  it  must  still 
import  machines,  textiles,  certain  food- 
stuffs and  metals,  chemicals  and  manu- 
factures in  general. 

Already  an  exporter  of  copper,  gold, 
silver,  vanadium  and  petroleum,  with 
vast  stores  of  precious  metals  hardly 
touched  or  still  unexplored,  awaiting 
transport  facilities  and  improved  mining 
methods ; with  a forward-looking  govern- 
mental structure  in  which  social,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  development  is 
swiftly  advancing,  the  Republic  of  Peru, 
for  all  the  splendor  and  rich  tradition  of 
its  history,  remains  a country  of  the 
future  rather  than  of  the  past. 
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URUGUAY— CRUCIBLE  OF  DEMOCRACY 

To  IMPROVE  ONESELF  IS  TO  LIVE,”  a philosophical  apothegm  from  the  pen 
of  Enrique  Rodo,  Uruguay’s  illustrious  man  of  letters,  would  seem  to 
have  become,  whether  by  coincidence  or  conscious  intent,  key  to  explana- 
tion of  why  and  how  the  smallest  of  the  South  American  republics  has  come 
to  occupy  a place  distinguished  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 


From  the  beginning  of  their  movement 
toward  independence  under  the  leader- 
ship of  their  national  hero,  General  Jos6 
Gervasio  Artigas,  the  people  of  Uruguay 
have  never  shown  lack  of  daring  to  blaze 
new  trails,  to  experiment  boldly  with 
changes  in  social,  political  and  economic 
structure  and  method  which  held  promise 
of  improvement.  Today  the  Uruguayan 
system  of  self-government  is  prominent 
in  the  study  of  forward-looking  econo- 
mists seeking  the  lineaments  of  a new 
and  better  world  when  the  issues  of 
war  shall  have  been  resolved  and  an 
era  of  rebuilding  shall  have  opened. 

This  laboratory  of  democracy  occupies 
a roughly  quadrangular  area  of  72,163 
square  miles  bn  the  southeastern  coast  of 
South  America.  Its  national  territory 
lies  between  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  and  southernmost  Brazil. 
The  western  boundary  of  the  republic  is 
formed  by  the  Uruguay  River.  Flowing 
southward  from  its  source  in  Brazil  to 
the  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  this 
river  marks  the  lines  between  Uruguay 
and  Argentina.  The  River  Plate  forms 
the  southern  boundary,  merging  with  the 
Atlantic  toward  the  southeast.  At  its 
mouth  is  the  progressive  and  beautiful 
city  of  Montevideo,  the  nation’s  capital, 
port  famous  the  world  over,  center  of 
social  and  economic  life,  seat  of  culture 
and  learning.  A Portuguese  sailor  look- 
out for  Magellan  gave  the  city  its  name. 
“Monte  veo,”  or  “I  see  a hill,”  he  said, 
as  the  explorer’s  craft  sailed  past  the 
cone-shaped  “El  Cerro,”  landmark  of 
the  modern  city. 

Uruguay  is  a land  of  broad,  rolling 
plains  broken  in  the  north  by  h'lla  and 
low  mountains.  The  climate  is  delight- 


fully temperate  with  only  slight  varia- 
tions throughout  the  year.  Uruguayan 
summers  occur  during  North  American 
winters.  Stock  raising  has  always  been 
and  still  is  the  nation’s  basic  industry. 
Small  in  comparison  though  its  area  is, 
and  with  a population  little  above  two 
million,  it  is  estimated  that  the  roll- 
ing plains  of  Uruguay  produce_in  meat 
from  15  to  18  percent  of  the  world’s  ex- 
port total.  At  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
country  is  exceptionally  well-suited  to 
agriculture  and  grazing.  Adequately 
watered,  the  undulating  plains  are  cov- 
ered with  a rich  natural  pasturage. 

Uruguayan  crops,  with  the  exception 
of  flax,  an  important  item  of  export,  are 
mostly  to  meet  home  needs.  Wheat  is 
by  far  the  greatest  harvest,  with  about 
a million  acres  sown  annually.  Other 
crops  are  corn,  oats,  barley  and  linseed. 
In  the  north  are  extensive  groves  of 
citrus  fruits.  Their  yield,  in  great  vari- 
ety and  exceptionally  fine  quality,  com- 
mands premium  prices  in  Montevideo, 
Buenos  Aires  and,  in  normal  times,  is 
much  in  demand  in  European  markets. 
Vineyards  in  the  region  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Plate  are  source  of  about  a hun- 
dred thousand  tons  of  grapes  and  a mil- 
lion gallons  of  wine  each  year. 

Standing  out  among  the  statesmen  who 
helped  to  place  Uruguay  in  its  advanced 
position  among  nations,  is  Jos6  Batlle  y 
Ordbfiez.  A noted  publicist,  he  deeply 
influenced  the  thought  of  his  country. 
Under  his  guidance  and  that  of  Claudio 
Williman  grew  the  University  of  Monte- 
video— monument  to  a people’s  stanch 
fidelity  to  hopes  and  ideals  cherished 
through  generations  of  struggle  toward 
independent  nationhood. 
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VENEZUELA— LAND  OF  “BLACK  GOLD” 

IN  THE  EXTREME  northwest  corner  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  where 
the  Colombian  peninsula  of  Guajira  and  the  Venezuelan  peninsula  of 
Paraguana  thrust  out  into  the  Caribbean  to  form  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo, 
inland  and  connecting  with  the  Gulf  is  the  famed  Lake  Maracaibo.  Along 
the  coast  and  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  lake  are  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  swampy  lowlands. 


These  tropical  swamps  were  scene  of 
the  earliest  exploration  of  the  South 
American  mainland.  Columbus,  in  1498, 
had  sailed  around  Trinidad,  touching  at 
present  day  Puerto  Coldn  and  skirting 
the  northern  coast  as  far  as  the  Isle  of 
Margarita,  to  which  he  gave  its  name, 
only  to  return  to  his  base  at  Santo 
Domingo.  A year  later  came  a former 
companion  of  Columbus,  Alonzo  de 
Ojeaa,  with  a company  of  explorers. 
One  of  the  company  was  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci whose  name  the  continent  was  one 
day  to  bear. 

Putting  into  Lake  Maracaibo,  the  ex- 
plorers found  native  villagers  living  in 
shelters  set  on  piles  along  the  swampy 
shores . Struck  with  a resemblance , they 
gave  to  their  discovery  the  name  of 
"‘Venezuela,” — ‘‘Little  Venice.”  It  was 
not  for  them  to  know,  nor  in  their  wildest 
imaginings  of  treasure  to  be  come  upon 
in  this  wilderness  could  they  have 
dreamed  that  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
lake  and  under  their  feet,  as  they  picked 
their  way  through  jungle  swamp,  was 
a treasure-vault  of  ‘‘black  gold,” — 
petroleum, — a mineral  so  precious  in  an 
age  of  science  and  invention  centuries 
away  that  wars  would  be  fought  for  its 
possession. 

Gold  there  was  in  Venezuela,  and 
precious  stones,  chief  lures  in  Spanish 
quest.  They  are  still  there.  But  in  the 
economy  of  the  twentieth  century  they 
take  a place  subordinate  to  the  petroleum 
deposits  of  the  lowlands.  Today 
Venezuela  is  producing  more  oil  than  are 
all  of  the  other  Latin  American  nations 
combined  and  is  outpaced  only  by  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  And  there 
are  large  regions  ^unexplored,  notably 
the  wild  country  of  the  upper  Orinoco, 
‘‘River  of  Mystery.” 

Geographically,  Venezuela  is  an  agri- 
cultural country.  And  if  oil  has  drawn 
interest  and  workers  from  the  farms,  a 
progressive  and  wide-awake  Government 
IS  seeing  to  it  that  this  latter  source  of 


wealth  and  widespread  prosperity  is  in 
no  way  neglected.  In  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  Andean  and  Coastal 
Ranges  the  climate  is  temperate  and  the 
soil  good.  This  is  the  most  populous 
section  of  the  country.  From  here  comes 
the  bulk  and  the  best  of  Venezuelan 
coffee,  once  economic  backbone  of  the 
country  and  still  its  major  agricultural 
export.  Cocoa,  sugar,  corn,  cotton, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  with  the  cattle, 
meats  and  hides  from  the  Central  plains 
and  the  lumber  and  cabinet  woods  from 
the  Guayana  Highlands  in  the  south,  are 
other  important  items  in  Venezuelan 
export  trade. 

As  the  Orinoco  and  its  tributaries  drain 
almost  the  entire  territory  of  the  nation, 
so  are  modern  highways  reaching  out  as 
aid  to  commerce  or  to  open  rich  but  un- 
developed repons.  Thirty  years  ago 
Venezuelan  highways  were  practically 
non-existent.  Today  a 6,000-mile  net- 
work spreads  fanlike  over  the  half  of  the 
country  north  of  the  Orinoco  and  Apure 
Rivers.  Trunk  lines  run  west  and  south 
from  Caracas,  the  Capital.  Chief  among 
them  is  the  Simdn  Bolfvar  highway. 
Paved  or  surfaced  over  most  of  its 
distance,  this  road  connects  most  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  nation  and  forms 
the  Venezuelan  sector  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Highway.  Completed,  the  system 
will  link  the  capitals  of  Venezuela, 
Colombia  and  Ecuador,  the  three  coun- 
tries which  composed  the  early  republic 
of  Greater  Colombia,  of  which  Bolfvar 
was  president. 

Linked  in  the  patriotism  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan are  two  facts  of  his  country’s 
history.  One  is  that  the  republic 
flowered  from  the  first  Spanish  colony  of 
the  New  World  to  proclaim  its  inde- 
pendence through  an  elected  Congress. 
The  other  is  that  it  was  the  great  Bolfvar, 
himself  a Venezuelan,  who  led  the  army 
of  patriots  in  1823  when  the  last  Spanish 
force  was  driven  from  the  country. 
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